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Every woman who appreciates her social 
i obligations should obtain a copy of 
| “Hygiene for Women’’ by Nurse Drew. 
This booklet, written in a straightforward 
manner, deals with all those problems of 
intimate importance which in the past 
have been a source of constant nervous 
strain and anxiety. Learn how simply 
Rendells Products provide complete 
healthful protection and inspire that 
self-assurance and quiet confidence so 
| important in modern life. Ask your 
chemist for a copy of the booklet or, 
if you prefer, send 3d. in stamps to :—: 


NURSE DREW, 414, Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD By CHEMISTS. — 


Advertisement of- * 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO:, LTD. 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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|} COMMON COLD 
| Common sense. . 


i r HE common sense approach to the problem of the common cold is 
| “Serocalcin” and people who maintain that colds are “inevitable” ignore 
facts. For more than 8 years “Serocalcin”’ has been prescribed by the Medical 
‘if Profession and the efficacy of ‘Serocalcin” for treatment or prophylaxis 
in some 8 out of 10 cases is now a matter of established fact. 


e 
**Serocalcin” (reg. trade mark) is a sulpho-guaiacolic plasma precipitate which 
{ enhances the resistive capacity of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. It is contained in small tablets, easy and pleasant to take. 

e 
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Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear up a cold in 48 to 72 hours. 
Two tablets daily, for 30 consecutive days, provide immunity in some 8 out of 
10 cases for a peried of 3 to 4 months. 


> e 
There are -no ‘drugs’ in ‘“Serocalcin” and consequently no unpleasant 
reactions. It can be given to children with perfect safety. 


‘A treatment pack of 20 ‘‘ Serocalcin’’ tablets costs 3/44 (inc. tax). The full immunizing course of 60 
tablets costs 8/54 (inc. tax). All who suffer from the common cold are invited to send-1d. stamp (to 
comply with regulations) for booklet ‘* Immunity from Colds.”’ 
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SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS 


Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Rickmansworth Road, Watford, Herts 
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LEICHNER maxe-ur 


Only the. finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


Constant Colds 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


‘famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
_ Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 
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y SOUND , 
= A EQUIPMENT Why let cold after cold retard your child’s 


- to) progress? Why let a cold develop beyond the 
> a eatery: fags f 4 —‘‘ sniffié’’ stage when it can be nipped in the 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction bud by POTTER’S CATARRH PASTILLES? 
pie Take no chances. When “colds are about’’ see 

that the danger is warded off by these powerful 
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% * See eee ee eee riule oa nite for antiseptic pastilles, They. check catarrh and 
, long oF shore petlode, Re fora ey ea geattn n neat is 
& productions, etc. Fetus. quote you. at all Chemists and Stores 1/14 (inc. pur. tax) 
i THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. - POTTER & CLARKE, LTD. 

65 Bolsover St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 60 j 64 Artillery Lane, ee lan El 
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XA HOLLY WOOD. LONDON 


_ We have much pleasure in announc- 


ing that our world famous theatrical 


make-up is now obtainable at our 


Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


To ensure fair and equal distribution 


on .presentation of Variety Artists 


Federation, Equity and Concert .- 


these cosmetics can only be supplied | > 


3 _ Artists Association Cards. 
: “Cosmetics of the Stars” 
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A delightfully informal study of Robert Donat, who, as famous 
“4 film and stage star, has made theatrical history in taking over 
S the lease of the Westminster Theatre where the first of his series 
of plays, An Ideal. Husband, has met with outstanding success; 
so much so that it is difficult for Mr. Donat to formulate definite 
plans about his next production. It is almost certain, however, 
that this will be a new play. 


Scenes from his distinguished revival of Oscar Wilde’s comedy 
are featured in this issue. 
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“Then you will know why ‘ Ovaltine ’ is 


W HEN you awake in the morning 
bright-eyed, refreshed and full of 


energy... .. . looking forward to the 


new day with ‘cheerfulness and confidence 
. you can claim to have enjoyed 
a a good night’ s sleep. 


If you find such restful restorative sleep 
the exception rather than the rule, try the 
effect of a cup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
every night at bedtime. Its soothing 
nourishment will help you to relax, calm 
your nerves, bring sleep more readily and 
assist in making that sleep completely 
refreshing and ‘restorative. 


‘ 


bf 


acknowledged to be ‘ the world’s best 
night-cap.’ 


Drink aeons as 


WVALTINE 


for Peaceful, Restorative Sleep 
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(incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 


1, DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 


Annual Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 8276) 
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5 FFOLLOWING the after-Christmas lull we 
3 can expect a’ busy and_ interesting 
season in the West End? 


. H. M. Tennent, Ltd., head the list with 
six new productions. Of these The Cradle 
~ Song and The Druid’s Rest will have been 
_ produced by the time this issue is in print. 
. Sierra's The Cradle Song is directed by 
John Gielgud and the cast at the Apollo 
includes Wendy Hiller, Frederick Leister, 
Muriel Aked, Lilly Kann, Yvonne Mitchell 
-and Julian Dallas. Emlyn Williams’s 
comedy The Druid’s Rest which he is also 

producing, has, of course, already met with 
“success during its provincial tour. Gladys 
Henson, Roddy Hughes and Michael Shep- 
ley are in the company. The other four 
plays, which should reach London during 
the next few weeks, are Eric Linklater’s 
Crisis in Heaven, produced by John Gielgud, 
with a cast including Dorothy Dickson, 
Adele Dixon, Esmond Knight, Ernest 
Thesiger and Charles Goldner; Mr. Gielgud’s 
_ production of The Last of Summer, adapted 
by John Perry from Kate O’Brien’s novel 
of the same name, with Fay Compton in a 
leading role; Thomas Job’s Uncle Harry, 
with Beatrix Lehmann and Michael Red- 
grave, and a new comedy by Robert Morley 
entitled Staff Dance. The latter will have 
a cast headed by the author, and Beatrice 
- Lillie playing her first straight role in this 


F country. 


7 
The two-and-a-half years’ run of Quiet 
Week-End at Wyndham’s was interrupted 
on January 29th to prepare for a tour for 
the Forces in the Middle East. Linnit and 
Dunfee and Norman Marshall in conjunction 
“with Howard Wyndham and_ Bronson 
‘Albery are presenting a new play at Wynd- 
ham’s entitled A Soidier for Christmas by 
Reginald Beckwith, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself.as a writer for West End 
revues. The play is a comedy of the social 
change-over, light and amusing: in treat- 
ment, but with a serious undercurrent, and 
Joyce Barbour, Robert Beatty,  Meriel 


| 


Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


Forbes and Trevor Howard are among the 
leading members of the company. 

Jack Buchanan has a busy programme for 
the spring, although he himself will continue 
to appear in It’s Time to Dance. The first 
of the new plays he is presenting will be 
A Murder for my Valentine, a psychological 
thriller by Vernon Sylvaine, and another is 
Through This Same Garden by Beatrix 
Thomson and-Frederick Carlton, a romantic 
play in which is unfolded the story of the 
life of a woman from childhood to middle 
age, and the influence she has over the lives 
of her family and its fortunes. 

Eagerly awaited is the new Old Vic 
production of Hamlet, with Robert Help- 
mann as the Prince. This is scheduled to 
open at the New on Friday, February 11th, 
for an eight-week season. The other prin- 
cipals are Pamela Brown as Ophelia, Basil 
Sydney as Claudius, Margot Grahame as 
Gertrude, Lawrence Hanray as Polonius, 
Geoffrey Toone as Laertes, Dennis Price as 
Horatio, Gus McNaughton as the Grave- 
digger, Charles Hickman as_ Osric, and 
Charles Deane as the Ghost. é 

The production, devised. by Michael 
Benthall and directed by Tyrone Guthrie, 
aims at obtaining the same effect of speed 
and dramatic excitement as that to which 


Elizabethan audiences were accustomed on -: 


the open apron stage, but aided by the 
resources of the modern theatre, and the 
minimum of cuts have been made. The set 
itself is a genuine Old Vic one, having been 
built of timber from the bombed theatre in 
the Waterloo Road. News that the set and 
the dresses have been désigned by Leslie 
Hurry reminds us of his previous brilliant 
work for the theatre, notably and appro- 
priately the décor for Helpmann’s ballet 
Hamlet. Fes. 


ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


Ivor Novello’s latest success, will be the. 


subject of our main illustrated feature in the 
March issue. 
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Wherever smoking is permittd—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


Ned Shaws of the Yom 


The Christmas Shows 


ie has been good to have among us this 
season such old favourites of the children 
as Peter Pan, Where the Rainbow Ends and 
Alice in Wonderland. Of these Alice in a 
delightful new version by Clemence Dane, 
made a deep impression, recalling childhood 
days when it was easy enough to daydream 
like Alice herself and conjure well beloved 
characters from the pages to strut, before 
“our young eyes. Lewis Carroll’s immortal 
books Alice in Wonderland and Alice 
through the Looking Glass have been trans- 
planted at the Scala with a rare naturalness 
against backgrounds and costumes which 
are Tenniel brought to life. Roma Beau- 
mont, scarcely off the stage for a moment, 
is an ideal Alice and not for a long time 
shall we forget Dame Sybil Thorndike’s 
sublime inanity as the White Queen, nor 
the relish with which she-‘‘ took to the 
wires ’’ for her airborne exits and entrances. 
Space does not allow mention of the rest 
of the long cast, but they are all there, the 
White Rabbit, the Duchess, the March Hare, 
Gryphon, Mock Turtte, Red Queen, Tweedle- 
dum, Humpty Dumpty, the White Knight 
and all the other old friends. You will 
never regret renewing their acquaintance. 
Humpty Dumpty is the best of the 
Coliseum pantomimes for many a year. 
High spot is Nervo’ and Knox’s skit on 


“Peter Pan”—Cambridge, December 22nd. 

“Humpty Dumpty ’—Colisewm, December 
23rd. 

“Alice in Wonderland ’—Scala, December 
24th. 


“While the Sun Shines ’—Globe, December 
24th. _ (See pages 9-17.) 


* Cinderella ’”’—His Majesty’s, 
27th. 

** Where the Rainbow 
Garden, December 27th. 


‘Don Abel Wrote a 
January 13th. 


December 
Ends ’—W inter 


Tragedy ’’—Arts, 


Romeo and Juliet, itself worth the visit. 
Naughton and Gold, Pat Kirkwood and 
Norma Dawn add further. humour and 


charm to this lavish production with its 


fourteen scenes. 

Cinderella at His Majesty’s is a worthy 
successor to last year’s Jack and Jill, with 
Evelyn Laye and Carole Lynne as a lovely 
fairy-tale pair. ES 


** Don Abel Wrote a Tragedy’ 


HERE is a scene in an American comedy 

that still draws the town after a year’s 

playing, where a New York policeman seizes 

the most incongruous moment to explain to 

an influential dramatic critic the virtues of 
(Continued on page 8) 


(Below) : 
Pan 


A scene from Act I of Jack Hylton’s production of Peter Pan at the Cambridge. 


Peter - 


(Glynis Johns) flies into the Darling nursery in Search of his shadow, to the surprise and delight — 
of Wendy (Diana Deare). 


*Haliway to 
Heaven’’ 


Scenes from the delightful play by 

Harry Segall, presented by Firth 

Shephard at the Princes Theatre, in 

which Bobby Howes and Sydney 

Howard (right) give outstanding per- 
: format 


(Below) : Bobby Howes as Joe Pendleton, a 
cheery little boxer, who, following an 
accident, w snatched prematurely out of 
his body an over-conscientious Heavenly 
ssenger, is in search of a new body, 
by the heavenly Mr. Jordan. He 
arrives at the Farnsworth mansion, where, 
invisible to the inmates, he decides after 
looking into things to take over the body 
of the master of the house, who has 
met an untimely end. (Left to 
Leslie. Perrins as Tony Abbott, Betty 
field as Julia Farnsworth, Bobby Howes as 
Joe, Lesley Brook as Betty Log HOR: 
H tt as Ames, the butler, and J. H. 
Roberts as Mr. 


(Below left e, Now 
Mr. Farnsv has 
; 1aded Sam 
trainer, of 
but. finds 
himself glued to the 
floor when he tries to 
against Mr. Jor- 
dan’s instructions. 
(Below oe who has 
now stepped into the 
body of Murdock, a 
famous boxer, finds 
happiness at last with 
the aid of the benign 
Mr. Jordan. 


PIC 
BY 
JOHN VICKERS,. 


Jack Hylton has provided another lavish 
Burton Broon, 
many hilarious scenes. (Right) : 


the young Anglo-Russian dancer who has alread 


pantomime 
Ugly Sister; ane Laye, Prince Charming; 
Natasha Sokolova, who appears as the Fairy Godmother, 


in Cinderella at His Majesty’s. 


and Sid Plummer, Ugly Sister, 


(Above left) : 
in one of the 
is, of course, 


gained a reputation for her charming dancing during 


the: past few years. 


a play he has written. In a very few- 
minutes the whole tribe of amateur play- 
wrights, bane of several worlds, are laughed 
into proportion. 

A contrast is permissible because the Arts 
Theatre in January selected the same theme, 
but they occupy three hours to achieve much 
the same result. The play is the Granville- 
Barker translation of Quinteros’ comedy, 
telling the story of a Spanish civil servant 
who writes a tragedy, loses his senses to the 
extent of throwing up his position to endure 
three years of the theatre’s shams and 
insincerities, before achieving production, 
failure and disillusion. 

An Edwardian sense of leisure prevails in 
Don Abel’s theatrical adventure, and not 
the grace and wit in the dialogue, or some 
very sound acting by the company, can 
vanquish our feeling that swifter treatment 


(Right) : 


ROVI 
(star 


PAVINOFF 
featured dancer) 
who arranged the bal- 


let and is dancing as 
“Jack Frost’ in_ the 
London Coliseum Pan- 
tomime, Humpty- 
Dumpty. 
Portrait by 
tlernander Bender. 
(Left) : 
BETTY | FRAN VKISS, 
the original ‘‘ vamp’ 


in Me and My Girl at 


the Victoria Palace, 
and, more recently, the 
“Totem ’ girl in Rose 
Marie at the Stoll, is 
this season’s “boy” in 
Robinson Crusoe at 
the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, one of 


the most popular pan- 
tomimes in 
vinces this year. 


gives the policeman the advantage over the 
civil servant. That should not discourage 
the faithful from patronising the current 
Arts production, for there are some attrac- 
tive moments. An anonymous gentleman 
wanders through the ever open door of the 
theatre, to claim acquaintance with all—he 
is true of all green rooms. The civil servants 
at work in Madrid shaw us generations of 
bureaucracy in all lands. 

From,a company very rich in men for 
these times John Ruddock’s Don Abel, 
Edward Byrne’s Don Maurice, and Elwyn 
Brook-Jones’s Urrutia form the solid found- 
ation, on which all is safely built. Grace 
Lane gives a pleasant and complete assur- 
ance ‘to Dona Antonia, the famous actress, 
and Alexandra Mikellatos and Mary Dailey 
manage admirably the younger eencenen Ss 
share. F.J.D 


the pro- 


The young Earl 
of, Harpenden, on - 
leave from. the 
iNavy, entertains 
van American officer 
who had been cele- 
brating too well 
the night before. 
The play opens in 
Lord Harpenden’s 
Chambers in’ the 
Albany, and in this 
picture Lord Har- 
penden is seen 
telephoning Mabel 
Crum, one of his 
eirl friends, in the 
hope that she will 
come along to 
entertain the 
American. Har- 
penden is getting 
married next day, 
but invites — his 
new-found friend to 
make himself. at 
home during © his 
absence. 


Hugh McDer- 
“mott as Lieut. 
Wiseman and 
Michael Wilding 
as the Earl of 
Harpenden. 


PICTURES 
BY 
JOHN VICKERS. 


s seo eo oe Shines = 
AT THE GLOBE 


~@® TERENCE RATTIGAN has the West End laughing all over again with his brilliant 
: new comedy. Here is the same care-free spirit that made French without Tears 
the biggest hit in years and there is certainly never a dull moment from curtain rise 
to curtain fall. It was a happy idea to present members of the ‘‘ United Nations ’ 
» in so disarming a guise, and further proof of Mr. Rattigan’s gift of characterisation is 
: the way the three young men emerge as distinct and knowledgeable types. Michael 
Wilding, Hugh McDermott and Eugene Deckers are the English, American and French 
co-fighters, respectively, in more ways than one. Jane Baxter, as a charming but 
inexperienced W.A.A.F. of noble birth, is. the cause of all the heart-burning, while 
Ronald Squire as her father, the impecunious Duke of Ayr and Stirling, hovers around 
with cheerful ineffectualness. Brenda Bruce lends colour to the proceedings as Mabel 
Crum, the good-hearted, amorous little typist, and the butler, Horton, is played with 
H pre-war poise and dignity by Douglas Jefferies. The play is presented by H. M. 
Tennent, Ltd., and Linnit and Dunfee, Ltd. Anthony Asquith produces. 
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(Left) : 

Wiseman: Isn't it customary in the 

British Navy for a rating to stand: 
up when an officer passes him? 


Lieutenant Wiseman gets a sur- 
prise when he discovers that a 
real live Earl does not have to 
be an officer. He learns from 
his new-found friend that the 
powers do not apparently con- 
sider him the “‘ officer type,’’ 
and that the interview he is just 
about to keep at the Admiralty 
is certain to be abortive like all 
the rest. Meantime. Horton 
(Douglas Jefferies), Harpenden’s 
faithful manservant, gives his 
master a hand with his boots. 


Horton: Yes, sir, we must be worth 
all of two million pounds, sir. 


Horton unbends sufficiently to. 
give the visitor some idea of the 
Harpenden standing—financial 
and otherwise—much to the 
delight of the exuberant young 
man from America, who is 
already deeply impressed. by’ 
this first-hand glimpse of the. 

English aristocracy. , 


W.A.A-F.s, calls early —unex-| 


| 
from Scotland. Among other} 
things she announces to her) 
fiancé that she has invited an) 
officer of the French forces. to) 
spend his leave in the Albany,| 
She had, it seems, spent a most} 
illuminating time with him on) 
the journey-and begins to waver} 
a little about the nature of her} 
affection for the young Earl. | 
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Elizabeth’s father, the impecunious Duke 

of Ayr and Stirling (Ronald Squire), 

holds up his future son-in-law while he 

tries in vain to get credit from sundry 

uurces on the ’phone, for a little flutter 
on the races. 


The Duke 1 haven't been to Paris since the Duc de 
Cay won the Grand 


Lieutenant Colbert (Eugene Deckers) arrives 
only to add to the confusion, in spite of the 
Duke’s noble effort at polite conversation. 


Colbert takes the first opportunity to strengthen his plea that Lady Elizabeth should not 


marry the Earl, explaining with true French realism how obvious it is does not 


really love him. 


Wiseman: He didn’t tell me 

you'd be in uniform. Gosh, 

that blue brings out the colour 
of your eyes. 


Elizabeth is swept off her 
feet by this most attrac- 
tive and persuasive young 
American, who certainly 
demonstrates Lieutenant 
Colbert’s theory that to 
date she has known noth- 
ing about the art of fall- 
ing in love. 


(Left): 
Wiseman: ve got a soft spot myself for babes 
who Jook like you. 


The Lieutenant finds Elizabeth alone in 
the flat and most naturally takes her for the 
celebrated Mabel Crum, from. the Air 
Ministry. To say he falls for her is to put 
it mildly, and not feeling the need for any 
preliminary introductions is soon behaving 

like a very old friend. 


The Duke is truly as- 
tounded when-he finds his 
daughter, hitherto a most 
circumspect young lady, 
firmly asleep in the 
middle of the morning as 
a result of the drinks : she 
had indulged in’ with 
Lieutenant Wiseman. 


Later when the real Mabel Crum (Brenda 
Bruce) turns up, the American is decidedly 
unresponsive, his mind still full of the 
lovely Elizabeth. Harpenden returns, bliss- 
fully unaware of all that has happened, and 
successfully negotiates the delicate task of 
terminating his own association’ with the 
good-natured Mabel, in view of his impend- 
ing marriage. 


The Duke: Wlizabeth says 
she is not. going to marry 
you. 


The Duke, decidedly’ 
depressed, comes with 
the news that his 
daughter most un- 
accountably does not 
want to marry Harpen- 
den the next day. 


-The awful truth dawns 
that it was Harpenden’s 
fiancee Lieutenant Wise- 
man entertained: that 
“morning. The reason for 
Elizabeth's behaviour 
takes on a new light. 
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Harpenden: Darling, don’t cry. |] 
only want to know what’s happened 


The Earl speaks. to Elizabett 
at her hotel, the American anc 
the Frenchman both displaying 
a most unseemly proprietory 
right to her affections. Even as 
plegmatic a young Englishmar 
as Harpenden begins to shoy 
signs of annoyance with th« 
two unknown guests who have 
walked right in and snatchec 
his fiancee from under his very 
nose. 


The atmosphere grows tense as the evening wears on, and Harpenden has the humiliating 
experience of standing by while his two rivals fiercely contend which of them Elizabeth 
The Frenchman insists he was the first on the scene, as indeed he was, and the 


loves. 


. two nearly come to blows. 


Duke: You know, TI haven't 
played craps for years. 


Having settled nothing by 
argument the three young 
men resort to the dice to 
decide which of them 
shall go along to Eliza- 
beth at her hotel. They 
are joined by the Duke 
who likes nothing better 
than a spot of gambling. 
The American wins. 


Hours later and Lieut. 
Wiseman has not re- 
turned, much to the dis- 
gust of Harpenden and 
Colbert. Thex= “Duke; 
however, who is steadily 
winning hundreds of 
pounds from his erst- 
while future son-in-law, 
seems blissfully unaware 
of. thes. fate. * of. bis 
daughter. 


Harpenden, driven to 
desperation by the con- 
tinued non-appearance of 
Wiseman and Elizabeth, 
proposes to Mabel Crum, 
with Colbert. as an 
interested onlooker. 
Mabel, a little reluctant 
to take advantage of the 
situation, nevertheless 
accepts. 


Wiseman: Apres vous, mon- 
sieur. 


Colbert: Vive la France. 


As they invite him to 
share Harpenden’s bed 
with them for the remain- 
ing few hours of the 
night, it is obvious that 
the Englishman and the 
American are at least 
united in their antagon- 
ism to Colbert, who was 
the first to unsettle Eliza- 
beth’s mind. 


(Le}t).: 

Wiseman: You're sure this is the way 
you want it? 

Blizabeth: Yes, Joe, and so are you. 


In the small hours’ Elizabeth 

and the American return, having 

decided that, attracted to each 

other though they are, Elizabeth 

is meant for Harpenden and Wise- 

man for Dulcie, his girl-friend back 
in the States. 


(Below) : 

Duke: Mabs! 

Mabel: All right. Don't tell me. JT 
know. Back to the kitchen. 


Mabel, who has spent most of the 

night in and out of the kitchen, 

causes general consternation when 

she appears. in Harpenden’s scarlet 
pyjamas. 


Cire’ o\ 


bel: Well, there you are, 

Zadeth. Vm throwing your 

lL back in your face. Do 
you still want him? 


xt morning Mabel, 
th considerable mag- 
Aimity, renounces Har- 
nden and is sensible 
sugh to realise that 
sir marriage would not 
have been a success. 


bel stages a little scene 
which she tells Lord 
rpenden that she is not 
ng to marry him after 
His eager response 
the news proves that 
teally loves Lady 
Elizabeth. Z 


eman: We want to know 
who you're marrying? 


penden: Oh, didn’t I tell 
you? Elizabeth. 


arious last moments 
the play. Harpenden 
s ready for his wed- 
g and the.curtain falls 
yet another game of 
ps as the American 
| Frenchman play for 
he job of best man. 


DAME IRENE VANBRUGH 
as Lady Markby. 


WV HAT a privilege it is to talk to Dame 

Irene Vanbrugh, whose grace, poise 
and elegance are without equal. The other 
day in her dressing room at the. Westminster 
I realised to the full her gift for conversation 
on the widest possible subjects. We dis- 
cussed many things from the modes and 
manners of the ninéties to the future of 
aviation in a world of incredible changes. 
It was sheer joy to listen to her beautiful 
voice and to observe the animation of her 
fine. eyes and ready smile. 

Doubly delightful, too, was it to discuss 
Robert Donat’s distinguished revival of 
Wilde’s An Ideal Husband with the great 
actress who created the part of the Hon. 
Gwendolen Fairfax in the original production 
of The Importance of Being Earnest. Dame 
Irene, of course, knew Fanny Brough who 
created her present role, and she would have 
been at the first night of An Ideal Husband 


to Wings LOOKER ON 


BY . 


at the Haymarket Theatre in 1895 if she 
had not been busily preparing for the first 
night of the Wilde masterpiece. _ 3 
Dame Irene had nothing but praise for the 
Westminster production. ‘‘ You see the 
play as originally imtended,’’ she said. 
‘* Not once is the audience tempted to smile, © 
as at a museum piece, although one must 
admit parts of this play are far more dated 
than The Importance. 1 cannot, for instance, 
imagine that the relationship of a modern . 
married couple could remotely resemble that | 
of Sir Robert and Lady Chiltern, and it says 
much for the acting that the audiences 
accept them in good faith.’’ We fell to 
talking about Lady Markby, that charming 
prattler who “‘ talks more and says less 
than anybody.’ ‘“‘ Now there’s a character 
who is not dated. Lady Markby is one of 
the immortal ones, belonging to no parti-. 
cular age or fashion.’’ i 
Together we recalled some of Dame Irene’s — 
famous parts. I liked her story about the 
time she played Mrs. Page in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor in Manchester. It was. 
a very special production on a_ special 
ringed stage, but alas Mancunians failed to 
give the overwhelming support afforded the _ 
performing sea lions which took the bill on 
the following week. 
Before I left I heard about the! astound- — 
ing coincidence of the John-Collier portrait 
of Lady Barnes, Dame Irene’s sister, which, 
via a sale at Christies and a stage furnish-_ 
ing company, found its way on to the 
Westminster stage on the second day of the 
run. Imagine Dame Irene’s surprise when ~ 
during a long wait in the wings her eye fell 
on this late arrival! You can see the picture | 
very clearly in the oval frame on page 21. 


Green Room Rags 
muse first of two 1944 all-star”? Green Room‘ 
“Rags ”’ will be held at the London Hippo- 
drome on Sunday afternoon, February 20th, with — 
Rk. H. Gillespie the “‘ Chief Ragpicker.” 4] 
Artists. who had definitely promised to appear 
at the time of going to press were’ Fay Nie te 
Mary Ellis, Edith Evans, Sid Field, ynn 
Fontanne, Peter Graves, Halama and Konarski, | 
Beatrice Lillie, Alfred Lunt, Ivor Novello and | 
Wendy Toye. | 


‘THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


‘Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the Citv of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects —-ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 
Speaking. The School remains open’ in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 

HALF-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 21st. 


Prospectus and all further information from: 
W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. 


Lady Markby (Dame Irene Vanbrugh): So kind of you to let me bring my friend Mrs. Cheveley. Two 
such charming women should know. each other. 


Lady Markby is the innocent cause of the blackmailing Mrs. Cheveley being introduced into the 
Chilterns’ home. In the picture, are Rosemary Scott as Lady Chiltern, Nan Hopkins and Rosamund 
Greenwood as the Countess of Basildon and Mrs. Marchmont (seated) and standing, Ian Lubbock as 
Vicomte de Nanjaec. At the top of the page is another scene from the opening of the play showing 
° Rex Whistler's lovely first act setting. 


AG Tadeo] Pond "AT THE WESTMINSTER 


OEE first play of Robert Donat’s new management has met with overwhelming success. 
Oscar Wilde’s An Ideal Husband was a happy. choice and the splendid cast and 
magnificent production make this a revival that no theatregoer can afford to miss. The 
story of the play is that of a rising politician, almost ruined on the eve of his greatest 
success by a blackmailing woman who holds the secret of his past life, and it is interesting 
to recall that An Ideal Husband is dedicated to Frank Harris—author of The Life and 
Confessions of Oscar Wilde. He claims in this book originally to have given Wilde the 
plot of the play. It appears that when Harris was at one time in Cairo, an American called 
Cope Whiteland told him of a rumour that Disraeli had asked the Rothschilds to buy 
him shares in the Suez Canal project before its official announcement. Harris gave no 
credence to the idea, but when he told Wilde about it later, it occurred to them both that 
it would make an excellent situation for a play. Wilde wrote the play in the summer of 
1894, at Goring, at the same time writing The Importance of Being Earnest in three weeks. 


PICTURES BY FDWARD MANDINIAN. 
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Lord Goring (Roland Culver): Don't mention to 
anyone that I have taken charge of this brooch. 


Lord Goring makes a rather unusual request of Sir 
Robert’s sister, Miss Mabel Chiltern (Peggy Bryan), 
when she finds one of the guests has left behind a 
ae diamond and: ruby brooch. 


ie) ‘ Sir Robert (Manning Whiley); I felt I had fought 
the century with its own weapons, and won. 


Sir Robert Chiltern explains his one big crime, 
that of selling a state secret, to Lord Goring. 


Lady Chiltern: I feel to-night that I have saved 
you from something that might hare been a danger 
to. you. 


Lady Chiltern, wnaware of Mrs. Cheveley’s power 

over her husband, insists that he write a letter to 

Mrs. Cheyeley refusing to support the canal scheme 
she is interested in. 


Mabel: Good ajternoon, Lord Goring. 


trivial as you can. 
The vivacious Miss Chiltern is more than a little 
in, Jove with Lord Goring, though she has not 
succeeded in bringing him to the point of proposing, 


“Pray be as 


Lady Markby: In my time, of course, we were taught not to understand anything and wonderfully 
interesting it was. 


Lady Markby, charming as ever, calls again with Mrs. Cheveley (Martita. Hunt), her 

amusing chatter covering most skilfully any ‘suggestion of strain between Lady Chiltern 

and the woman seeking to influence her husband. (Standing behind table, John Vere and 
John Baker as Mason and James, the butler and footman.) 


Mrs. Cheveley: Morality is simply the attitude we 
adopt towards people whom we personally. dislike 


Mrs. Cheveley tells Lady Chiltern about her husband. 
(Below) : Sir Robert orders Mrs. Cheveley to leave the 


house when he jearns that she has divulged the secret 
of his past to his wife. 
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Lord Goring: To love onesé 
‘is the. beginning’ of a’ li) 
long. romance, Phipps. 


Lord Goring, in the sittin 
room of his house in Cura 
Street, expounds his phil 
sophy to his faithful serva 
Phipps (Townsend: Whitling 
However, in contradiction, | 
is doing’ his utmost to he 
his friends, Sir Robert ai 
Lady Chiltern, who ha 

become estranged. 


Lord Goring: I forbid you 
enter that room. 


Later Sir Robert, distract. 
by recent unhappy even 
calls on his friend. He hea 
a noise in the next room a 
suspects an  eavesdropps 
much to the alarm of Lo 
Goring who believes t 
hidden visitor to be La 
Chiltern hérself, since she h: 
announced her intention 

calling on him for help a 

advice. 


Lord Goring: For so we 
dressed a@ woman, Mrs. Che: 
ley, you have moments 

admirable commonsense. 


It was, Mrs. Cheyeley ww 
had called uninvited, a 
armed with the trump ¢a 
of the missing broech, whi 
she had in fact stolen fri 
his sister years before, L¢ 
Goring obtains and but 
Robert Chiltern’s inerim 
ating letter. 


Lord Goring: I only read “The Morning Post.” 
All that one should know about modern life is 
where the Duchesses are. 


Lord Caversham (Esme Percy) shows his son the 

“Times’’’ report of Sir Robert’s brilliant speech 

attacking the canal scheme Mrs. Cheveley wanted 
him to support. 


(Below) : 

Lord Goring: Women are not meant to judge us, 
but to forgive us when we need forgiveness. 
Lord Goring gives the unbending Lady Chiltern a 
gentle lesson in the art of forgiveness, incidentally 


proving that she herself is not without fault in 
the matter. 


Mabel: It,is a public scandal the way I adore you. 


Miss Mabel Chiltern is only too glad to be wooed 

and won when Lord Goring, the sophisticated and 

charming, proposes marriage to her, this happy 

occasion being also greatly to the liking of Lord 

Caversham, who had felt that his son greatly 
lacked. stability. 


(Below): 


Lady Chiltern: For both of us 


oth. a new life is 
beginning. 


The danger of public scandal and private dissension 

averted through the good offices of their friend, 

Sir Robert and his beautiful wife face the future 
anew. 


_ dreams. 
“sense of the 


HEN the curtain fell for the 405th 
time on the last act of Cavalcade 
at Drury Lane it fell for the last time. 
Apart from being the last night of Coward’s 


great epic, the occasion was_ historic, 
though we failed to realise it at the time, 
in~marking the last appearance on our 
stage of one of the supreme 
artists of our time—Una O’Connor. 
When Galsworthy saw her play his ‘‘Mrs. 


Jones’ in The Silver Box, and later when 


Noel Coward saw her play his “ Ellen 
Bridges ’’ in Cavalcade, they both groped 
for the same wofds. Both dramatists were 
faced ‘with the rare experience of seeing 
the coid print of their lines warmed to life 
with such masterly insight that the result 
on the first night surpassed their wildest 
Here was an actress in the truest 
word—a woman who could 
efface her own striking personality and 
assume the characters she played with such 
conviction that in an instant any audience 
was prepared to melt into laughter or 
tears at her bidding. 

Hollywood talent scouts did not need 
to have her pointed out to them. ri We 
must. have the little Irishwoman!.’’ they 
cried at Drury Lane when they bought the 
film rights of Cavalcade; and thus in the 
same breath they snapped up a. Noel 
Coward success, as well as a perfect per- 
formance of one of his most moving 
characterisations. 

Hollywood was much richer for the 
documents that were. signed under the roof 
of Old Drury that night, and better able 
to fill the gap caused by Marie Dressler’s 
death two years later. Una’s familiar 
shadow on the screen is still more vividly 
entertaining than the average star actress 
making a personal appearance on the 
stage; but our theatre has never been the 


creative 
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Hollywood . 
War Worker 


{ 5 
(Left) : & r | 
UNA ; 
‘O°CONNOR @ 
same since the Drury Lane curtain 


obliterated our last glimpse of her frail 
figure taking that. 1ast call more than ten 
years ago. 


Una is still working in Hollywood, and 


lest anyone fondly imagines that she is 


lotus-eating with that band of decadent 


English stars supposed to be 
Life’s cup tothe full in California while 
we are fighting the war for 


let it be understood that working in war- 


drinking 


them in 
Europe, I repeat that Una is working, and 


time in Hollywood is not the bed-of-roses 


life popularly associated with stardom. 
Like any hard-working London business 


woman Una rises at cock-crow, doing the — 
chores in her spacious apartment on North — 
-Crescent Heights {before leaving for an- 


earty call at the Studio. 


By tradition ~ 


stars have a retinue of servants, but not 


in wartime Hollywood. A coloured help 


may condescend calling if you are pre-— 
_pared to pay an astronomical figure, and © 
even then you have to meet her at the bus. 
terminus and convey her to your apart- 


ment in your car. Una gets on with her 
own chores, refusing to cope with the fuss 
and favour, and preferring to save her 
precious petrol ration for the collection 
and delivery of her laundry. 


Shopping is a nightmare, which also has ; 
to be faced when she can find time, either” 


hefore or after her 
Studio. Californian shops are just as 
short of supplies as ours. 
are often rarities 


long day at ‘the™ 


Meat and butter 
even for ‘people with 


coupons; in fact, Una has not tasted real — 
butter for months, as she prefers to spend — 


her points on the meat ration. Chocolate 


mee 


and candy have been steadily disappearing © 


from the shelves for some months. 


which means so much to the English 


Tea, 2 


Colony in Hollywood, is sold in dribbles — 


of less than two ounces on those rare occa- 
sions when the shops have a supply. 


The war has jolted film folk out of their | 


comfortable existence in Hollywood, which 


is no longer a playground for the spoilt. 


darlings ofthe pubtic. 100,000 additional 
people have poured in during the past 


year) thereby putting so heavy a strain 
on both accommodation and supplies that 
people have been seen living in tents in~ 


some parts of Los Angeles, 


Life is no. 


longer carefree; and even those stars boast-— 


(Continued on page 31) 


¢ This Time it’s Love” at tr COMEDY 


HU 


~ 


ight) : 


muche: Of course 
lorence is an 
\dorable -woman. 


suche (Ernest 
hesiger) reluc- 
mtly praises 
lorence Beaudouin 
ith whom he 
imself is very 
uch in love,’ to 
er vaccillating 


ture husband, 
ustave Chan- 


ynnet (Charles 
reslop). The 
‘ene is Florence’s 
lla on  L’Isle 
‘Adam, thirty 
liles from Paris. 
George Desmond 
; now playing the 
part of Louche.) 


PICTURES 
BY 
E W. DEBENHAM 


the aisle Gabrielle (Beryl Mason) : At my parents’ 
chateau there are two stone lions at the gate. 


Florence: When we walk down 
together, another triumph will have been won 


over bourgeois respectability. Florence: How nice for them. 
< re . > - “7 ¥ . = , 
Florence (Ellen Pollock) tries, to explain to the Florence finds her daughter-in-law, for whose 
disconsolate Louche the advantages of her ‘ake she is donning the cloak of respectability 
forthcoming marriage to her ninth lover, sake sne 18 os 1e=Cloak; 0 LESpecrs LY 
Gustave. very difficult to get on with. 


Scenes from Louis Verneuil’s amusing light comedy, adapted from 
the French ‘by Leslie Julian Jones and James Lavall and presented 
by Albert Desmond in conjunction with James Lavall. 
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Germaine. (Evelyn Bar- 
nard): You've convinced 
me that I adore you. 


The bogus baroness con- 
vinces the indecisive 
Gustave that he loves her, 
to the consternation of 
Florence and _ Gabrielle. 
Also looking on is Com- 
mander Pluquette (Stan- 
ley Vilven). 


(Centre) : 
Gabrielle: I do not under- 
stand your outlook on life. 


Gabrielle finds her charm- 

ingly unconventional 

mother-in-law very shock- 
ing. 


Louche: Ive got a little 
method of my own. 


Florence, overcome by a 
series of crises, faints. In 
such a situation Louche 
is more resourceful than 
her doctor* son, Robert 
(Dennis Bowen). 


b 


‘Florence: Oh he’s only 
aS Louche. 


Florence. does not take 
seriously Gabrielle’s sug- 
gestion that she should 
marry her faithful old 
adorer Louche, now that 
“it seems her future hus- 
band has run away. 


Se 


(Centre) : 
Florence: He’s the cause 
of all the trouble. 


Gustave finds his position 
increasingly uncomfort- 
able as. Florence. appeals 
to her sturdy son Robert 
for sympathy. 


(Below) : ; 
Florence: Oh, Gustave, I 
thought I had lost you 
| for ever. 


Florence and Gustave are 
reconciled at last after 

their series of- adventures, 

and (below, right), with 

the remark that.‘ mar- 

“riage is a wonderful 
thing’’ the two married 

couples. settle down 

happily together. ae 


} 
f 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


. . - ” 
“Ladies in Retirement 
6 female—1I male—1 set. 
The perfect amateur proposition, 


) 
‘“‘Goodness How Sad’ 
4 female__3 male—1 set. 
“One long laugh.’’—Sunday Pictorial 


‘You can’t take it 
with you” 

The world-famous comedy classic. 
© Skylark” 


6 male—4 female—1 set. 
“Highly amusing marital comedy.”’—S. Dispatch 


ONE-ACT PLAYS : 
“The Widow of Heardingas”’ 


7 female. 


“Home Guard” 


2 female—5 male 


All Plays Sent On Approval 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
JAN. I5th—MARCH IiIth 
Four short plays are presented each 
Saturday, at 2.30 p.m., followed by 
a public criticism of the acting and 
production. 


Adjudicators : 
E. MARTIN BROWNE 
ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM 
and (Final Performance) LEWIS CASSON 


Admission 2/- & 1/- All seats unreserved 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas. 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1943) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. ae 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


Tem. Bar 


BACK NUMBERS 

Complete lists of Theatre World and Play 

Pictorial back numbers, with prices, can be 

obtained from Theatre World Offices, 1, 

Dorset Buildings, pears Square, London, 
N.C.4. 
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Amateur Stage | 
Notes and Topics 
QEVERAL groups in London, an 
doubt a similar position applies in- the 
Provinces, are in urgent need of men to fill 
acting parts. 
up, Home Guard duty, transfer on war 
work, play havoc with production arrange- 
ments, and rehearsals are imperilled. Here 


are two urgent calls for men in the London 
area. 


to the following :— 


Mr.* John -Holgate, Room 167, © St.) 
Stephen’s House, /Westminster, S.W.1,~ 
telephone, Whitehall 6047, who asks for 


men who are free and can rehearse in the 
West End. : 
Miss I. Saddington, 127, Old Road West, 


and no. 


Emergencies of sudden call-~ 


If any male readers of Theatre World — 
are interested, will they please apply direct 


Gravesend, who is secretary of the Pyramid 


Players in that district. 

Some details of the two groups making 
this request will be a fair indication of 
amateur work in the London area in the 
fifth winter of total war. 


DQ AucHaM’s The Circle was produced 

recently by a combined company of 
The Taverners and The St. Mildred’s Clerks, 
with Harold Matthews as producer. Per- 
formances were given at a military hospital 
and to audiences which know the previous 
work of these two companies well at Erith, 
Plaistow, Bow, and Camberwell. 


Both companies are now at work on pro- . 


ductions of Shaw; The Taverners, with 
Harold Hersee as producer, on Fanny’s 
First Play, and St. -Mildred’s Clerks, with 
Harold Matthews, on Widowers’ 
which has much to say now that is apposite 
about the housing problem. Performances 
of these plays will be given under John 
Holgate who, as Director of Entertainments 


Houses, - 


of the British War Relief Society Allies 


Wing, has a considerable number of audi- 


ences always demanding plays. 


Mr. Holgate produces and acts with the_ 


Plaistow Little Theatre Players. This com- 
pany has presented two plays this season, 
At Mrs. Beam’s by C. K. Munro, and James 
R. Gregson’s Yorkshire dialect comedy- 
farce, The Devil a Saint. At the first per- 
formance of this play the company had the 
honour of the attendance of the author and 
(Continued on page 32) 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE, L.R.A.M. 


Teacher of many West End 
Stage and Screen Artistes 


LESSONS AND CLASSES IN 
LONDON ANC LIVERPOOL 


Enquiries :—c/o Ripman School, 
120, Baker Street, LONDON, W.1 
Welbeck 1432 


WORLD OF BALLET 


The 
Return 
of 


ee sob %9 


by 
Audrey Williamson 


(Right) : 


Robert Helpmann as Satan “in 
Ninette de Valois’ Job, happily 
now back in the Sadler's Wells 
repertoire. : 
PORTRAIT BY ANTHONY. 


NLNETTE DE VALOIS’ achievement as 

founder and director of what is, in 
effect,, the English National Ballet has 
seemed to overshadow in some minds her 
importance as a choreographer. With‘ Job 
and The Rake’s Progress now both in the 
Sadler’s Wells repertoire it should become 
apparent even to newcomers to ballet that 
Miss de Valois’ work as choreographer has 
been of equal significance: She has not 
merely founded a national ballet school and 
practising company; she has given to English 
choreography a new, and vital national 
direction-and characteristic. In the history 
of ballet she must stand as the first great 
English choreographer, and in the national 
sense: she retains her pre-eminence to-day 
beside the more Russian-grounded genius of 
Ashton, the dramatically vibrant but as yet 
unprolific Helpmann, and the frequently 
overrated but extremely promising Anthony 
Tudor, some of whose small ballets produce 
a curiously Gallic effect of style, but a major 
work by whom has .yet to be seen in 
England. 

Job, the first great. ballet to reveal a 
definite national. style, has. therefore 
historical as well as artistic importance. It 
is great not only in choreography but also 
in: music and inspiration. Blake’s illustra- 
tions to the Book of. Job, a unique mystical 
manifestation in English painting, have 
provided the choreographer with a plastic 
and spiritual foundation on which, with the 
help of Gwendoline Raverat’s settings and 
thunder-red drop curtain, she has built a 
ballet remarkable not only for its quality of 


plaint grouping but of mind. Job is a 
spiritual experience; an effect heightened by 
the grave, ritualistic pattern of the Hebrew 
dances and the dramatic stylisation of the 
masked figure of God (confusingly designated 
in the programme as ‘‘ Job’s Spiritual Self,”’ 


-an ambiguity which could only be necessary 
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in an age as religiously weak-kneed as our 
own). It is also superb drama, the choreo- 
grapher having vividly realised the action 
implicit behind the theological argument and 
imagery of the Bible story, and created her 
ballet around the epic theme of Satan’s 
ainbition pitched against the power of God. 
The passion, resignation and terror of the 
theme are also magnificently reproduced in 
Vaughan Williams’ score, still the finest “ 
music yet composed for an English ballet 
and, as in his new Symphony in D, com- 
bining a sweet pastoral placidity with rich- 
ness of orchestral texture. The music has, 
too, a. stabbing hesitancy of. barbaric 
rhythm. which Miss de Valois has. matched 
with virile imagination in the dance of 
Satan, and which Robert Helpmann reflects 
in the savage strength and rhythmic subtlety 
of his dancing. 

Satan is Miss de Valois’ supreme creation, 
and the dramatic. climaxes of the ballet 
centre in him; in his rebellious demand of 
God, the withering malediction of his out- 
flung arm®‘marking Job as his prey, his 
triumphant mounting of the throne of God, 
his headlong fall in defeat, It is a role that 
demands’ quite exceptional dramatic’ and 
musical powers in, the performer. Created 
by Anton Dolin as a.figure of muscular 


lista pride, it is aly ‘since. “Robert 
Helpmann ‘took over the character Sthat it 
has acquired its full preternatural- *irulence 
of body and mind. 


cryas in “Paradise Lost, 
in heéll,than serve in ‘heaven!”’ 
contraction of the’ back muscles as this 
Satan kneels before the throne suggests 
bitter. humiliation and defiance, and seated 
om ‘the throne itself, like a statue by 
Michaelangelo in green bronze, he has a livid 
and destructive malevolence. Hazlitt wrote 
of Kean’s Richard II that it “‘ filled every 
part of the stage,’’ and Helpmann’s Satan 
does, indeed, seem to grow both physically 
and mentally, and fill the stage with a sense 
of frustrated power. The almost lay figure 
of Job: _Tequires an actor» who can make 
stillness positive, if it is to have any signi- 
ficance, and this the present performance 
does not achieve; but the team-work is 
excellent, David Paltenghi’s Elihu catches 
the Apollo-like brightness and poignancy of 
“Ye are old, and I am very young,’’ and 
Celia Franca’s ebony and ivory beauty, in a 
dress: like a green flame, makes a centre- 
piece to the pictures of Hebraic loveliness. 

just how indispensable _Helpmann~ has 
become to the performance of some English 
_ Balléts has been shown by his illness this 
season, and the shuffling of the repertoire 
- it necessitated. Such chaos would not have 
occurred if English dancers had received the 
extensive groundwork in acting and mime 
that was given to the dancer-artists of the 
Maryinsky, though Helpmann would have 


been an exceptional actor-mime in any age. - 


One of the nfost interesting things to emerge, 
however, has been the power of a ballet 
such as Dante Sonata to retain much of its 
‘moving intensity even without an obvious 
leader of the forces of evil (Franklin White 
danced Helpmann’s part very. competently 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART. 


Rother Hill, 


Stedham, Midhurst, 


Midhurst 116 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


Sussex 


Male Scholarship Available’ 
Apply: DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


HE NEW ERA ACADEMY of Drama and Music 

(London) Ltd. Tuition in Elocution, Phonetics, 
Sinus Tone Production (Speech), Stage Technique, 
Piano and Singing, etc. Public Examinations held; 
_ including English for Foreigners. Syllabus and 
Particulars on application. State which branch 
required on stamped addressed envelope to 
Secretary, 17, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


This is a. Prince ‘of. 
- Darkness of Miltonic grandeur, who might © 
“* Better to’ reign’: 
The very 
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Tate “short notice: 
' the baleful). 


bat rite no suggestion: 
Pamela May’s return has now 
given a finer emotional balance to this cones 


‘and her frenzied pain and resignation match 4 
the moving performances of David Paltenghi — 


and Margot Fonteyn. Paltenghi’s Comus 


“was intelligently acted, but seemed_heavy | 
after Helpmann’s tortuous and 


ce; this dancer’s lack 6f ‘‘ line ’ 


based on it. 
danseur. in this company after -Helpmann, 


Alexis. Rassirie, has not been more encour- — 


aged to develop on the acting side, for his 
witty touch in The Prospect Before Us and 
some’ of his mime as Bennoiand in The 
Quest. suggest he may not -necessarily be 
limited to, pure virtuosity, and there is a 


was heré,an obvious drawback, for Help-— 
‘mann’s daiiting and choreography are both — 
It is a pity that the best — 


need in the company for a danseur beside ¥ 


. Helpmann who can act and dance (Gordon | 
- Hamilton can do both, but his physique is © 
The influence — 


not that of a first dancer). 
of such artists as Helpmann and Fonteyn 
has, 


produce . dancers 
character. 
performances as Leslie Edwards’ bizarre and 


who can build up a 


“fawning Wizard in The Quest, seeming to 


however, probably been considerable, © 
and the company does show a trend to: 


‘One has only to instance such ~ 


swell in malignant anticipation as he takes ~ 


on the form of St. George; Margaret Dale’s 
little Page in Hamlet, -sickened and 


frightened like a child at the sight of blood; 


the illomened beauty of Celia Franca’s © 


Queén in the same ballet, 


Jackson’s appealing performance as the Girl 


in The Rake’s Progress, now greatly matured- 


in pity and depth. It is surprising that a 
ballet such as Hamlet can still be performed 
with only one real weakness in the casting. 
Comus is less fortunate, 


and David 
Paltenghi’s sinister force as the King; Mavis — 


and Helpmann’s 


virile choreography for the Brothers has } 


shockingly disintegrated. 


There is not space to record more than — 


Joan Sheldon’s charmingly saucy perform- 
ance of the Promenade solo, and an outbreak 
of volumes of Robert Bridges’ Testament of 
Beauty, like a rash, among the audience. 


R.A.D. PRODUCTION CLUB 


fl 


The performance.of the Royal Academy of 


Dancing Production Club at the Comedy 
Theatre on January 2nd was disappointing. 
Perhaps owing to the fact that. Sadler’s 
Wells students did not appear, the dancers 


generally lacked stagecraft, and the new — 


ballets belonged to the genre of revue rather 
than the ballet theatre. 


Lake is a much. better test of balletic 


Petipa’s Swan 


capabilities, and Pauline Clayden, against 


some musical discouragement, danced Odette 
with marked improvement of carriage and 


line, though her mime rather lacked expres- — 


sion. Daria Luna and Gillian Lynne, a 


young Ballet Guild dancer with a Supe 


line, were also noticeable. 
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Worker 
(Continued from page 24) 
ing vast fortunes find living just as exas- 
perating as the poorest crowd artist in 


their pictures. Money has lost its. power; : 
it can do nothing to alter food shortage 
or delay in the supply of commodities; 
nor Can it help to hasten the visit of either 
plumber or*’physician when their Sérvices” 
are needed in the home. ‘Dining out is 
expensive and can be decidedly wearisome, 
often involving lining up, even at ‘the 
most exclusive hoteis and restaurants. 
The citizen of Los Angeles is, in fact, no 
better off than ‘the citizen of London. 

Despite the fact that she is over 6,000 
miles from the nearest battlefield, Una 
sacrifices every evening of the week to the 
troops, even after a full and exhausting 
day at the Studio. Hollywood is. well 
peopled with soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
of all nations-who find themselves in the 
Film City, either on duty or on leave. 
Something has to be done to keep them 
interested and free from boredom, so Una, 
in. common with a number of other stars 
inciuding Gladys Cooper, Heather Angel, 
jill Esmond, Philip § Merivale; Louis 
Borell, Melville Cooper, and Allan Jones, 
has put her services-at their disposal. 

_ James Whale has produced a_ superb 
series of one-act plays which are performed 
every night on the stage of a Hollywood 
theatre by glittering star casts, giving their 
services free of charge for the season. 
Plays: by Coward, Wilder, Saroyan and 
James Parrish adorn the bill, which is 
changed from time to time as one star 
leaves and another joins this unique band 
of famous players. Others collect props, 
build scenery, and perform gratuitously all 
the various~nmienial tasks necessary to the 
public presentation of a play. ~ Members 
of the Forces attend the performance free 
of charge; but any surplus seats are sold 
to the public, who pay five dollars each 
towards staging the next production and 
covering incidental expenses such as 
printing and electricity bilis. | Cheerfully 
these stars dedicate every evening of the 
‘week to the troops, even though the plays 
run for as long as nine weeks at a time. 
‘Nine successive weeks is often-a strain for 
artists filming by day and acting by night, 
‘but the show must go on for the boys, 
gyegardless of cost, and no artist has yet 
failed to keep faith with this cosmopolitan 
public—nightly guests of the most gener- 
ous profession in the world. 

Sunday ‘may offer rest for a few, but not 
for Una. In the morning she uses her car 
fo take Catholic’: members of the Forces 
from a neighbouring canteen to Mass, and 
every Sunday afternoon a fresh batch of 
Jews and Gentiles takes advantage of her 
standing invitation to tea in the apart- 
ment on North Crescent Heights. Officers 
are never seen at these gatherings. Una 
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has no prejudice against. them, but!’! hers 
first consideration..is for the-«men who lack 
those social. advantages that go hand::in 
hand with a commission. She imagines. 
the ranks are far more likely to be: suffer- 
ing the mental. -agony of loneriness and 
homesickness, ‘and so they’ are uppermost 
in her. mind when she offers real English 
tea and-talk ag.a ‘pleasant way of passing 
a Hollywood ‘Sunday afternoon. 

Una is a wonderful listener. | Apart 
from getting the unique chance of seeing 
how an actress lives off-stage, these lads 
get an opportunity to relax in a genuine 
home once more.- With’ very little encour- 
agement they soon find their tongues. In 
no time shabby wallets emerge from tunic 
pockets and snapshots of. mothers, wives, 
and girl friends are passed across.to their 
hostess, who already seems ike a life-long 
friend. 

It is a great experience for them to ~~ 
meet a film star—rather like meeting .a a 
character out of a book—but what appeals fet 
to them more than anything is the fact — = 
that Una is never’ photographed as she ~~ 
pours their tea and lights their cigarettes. 
She asks them because she wants to enter- 


Exclusively 
Reserved f or 
the Modern 
Generation 


Stage and Screen 
Competition Results 
Cartoons- 

News from The States 


Crossword 
Quiz Medley j 


tain them and not because *she- wants to 
crash into the newspapers. They realise 
that they are being invited. for their: own 
Monthly | 
CONTENTS: 
Your Letters : 
Learn to Dance Lesson 
Short Story 
Victor Silvester’s 
Tunes of the month 
Bandy News 
Show Parade Where to go 
Girls’ Corner and : 
ALL THE LATEST NEWS AND VIEWS ; 
Order Your Copy Now-- 
2d. FROM LOCAL NEWSAGENT 


“BURNING GOLD” 


A Play in Three Acts. 5 ve 
By FALKLAND L. CARY and A A. THOMSON = 


‘Not for some time have we seen a play which 
strikes home as deeply and cleanly, lit by an abundance 
of humour, a thoughtful, memorable piece.”’ 

Hastings Argus, November, 1943. 


‘‘A powerful, fearless’ play, with comedy that > aL 
‘achieves brilliance.’* Northampton Independent. 


“This finely written play, poignant in‘its emotion, 
crackling with wit and epigram.’’ Hastings Observer. 


Agents; S. FRENCH. 


ANTED KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are 
quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti- : 
culars, write Secretary, T.W., 5, Hay Street, RR: 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. a 
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Hollywood War Worker 
(Cont. from previous page) f 

sakes, and. not because a star: wishes to 
use them as a means of reaping personal 
publicity. Many of these perfect strangers 
have since written delightful letters of 
appreciation to their hostess, but what has 
touched her even more have been letters 
received from their families in England 
who have taken the trouble to thank her 
for the genuine hospitality she has shown 


- their menfolk abroad. 


Once the teacups have been cleared 
away and. the ash trays emptied on a Sun- 
day evening, Una steps into her car and 
drives. off to perform the one-act plays 
again, for they believe in Sunday opening 
in the Hollywood .theatre.. This is pretty 
good going, on. considering that. when 
Una first went out to America to play in 
Cavalcade she was detained for a night on 
Ellis Island. where the authorities declared 
her to be suffering from a leaky heart 
valve, and feared she might become a 
public charge in America. In those days 
they hardly considered her as. strong as 
the traditional horse, though her wartime 
activities would seemingly belie the fact. 
She now appears to live without leisure. 
Her beloved. pastimes of sculpture and 
painting have been renounced until the war 
is over. Any odd hours that occur are 
devoted to sewing, knitting and canteen 
duty, unless she is whirled away to sell 
war bonds at some public function. 

It is not really necessary for a star to 


live in a bomb-scarred London square to _ 


realise that war is raging over three parts 
of the world. Maybe a sympathetic 
woman ‘who :comforts a’ homesick sailor 
6,000 miles away from his family renders 
more service to the morale of the Armed 
Forces than the. star at ‘home ..who 
“ swings ’’ mournful ditties at Camp Con- 


certs thronged with men stationed within — 


an hour or two of their homes. ‘Let us 
therefore reflect before hastily branding all 
British stars in America as shirkers of 
wartime responsibilities. Maybe Una 
O’Connor and her like could teach us the 
basic meaning of that hackneyed word— 
Patriotism, 


Amateur Stage (Continued from Page 28) 
“Mrs.. Gregson. When, at the end of the 
first act,.a member of the company came 
round to.say that Mr. and Mrs. Gregson 
were in the audience repeating the lines with 
the actors, the company was justifiably 
terrified, ‘but encouraged to do their very 
best. Further performances of this’ play 
‘were! given in January, and Mr. Gregson, 
well-known as a dramatist-actor-producer- 
broadcaster in.'the North, has promised to 
visit Plaistow to talk about his experiences. 
The next two: productions will be Ladies in 
Retivement and The Whiteheaded Boy. 
(Continued ‘in next Column) 


_ carry on 


~The Best Shows to. See / 
For times of Performances see aringuncemente! inthe Press ; 
ADELPHI. 
q TOM ARNOLD presents 
IVOR NOVELLO 
Muriel Barron Roma Beaumont | 
THE DANCING YEARS 
A MUSICAL ‘PLAY 
PHOENIX. . 

TOM ARNOLD and IVOR NOVELLO present 
MARY ELLIS RAYMOND LOVELL 
PETER GRAVES ELISABETH WELCH 

ARC DE TRIOMPHE — 

A New Play with Music by IVOR NOVELLO 

PALACE. 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM ” 
in association with : 
EMILE LITTLER present 
JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 
SOMETHING IN THE AIR 


THE GREAT MUSICAL. COMEDY. SUCCESS 
pa al a Ai lee rere NEE 
PICCADILLY. 
plik dhs 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE ‘LITTLER present 
BEBE DANIELS 
RICHARD HEARNE MAX WALL /[{ 
CLAUDE HULBERT IVAN BRANDT | 
PANAMA HATTIE Recs | 
THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL COMEDY. 


LYRIC THEATRE 
Shaftesbury Ave. ~ Ger. 3686 
Evgs. 6.15p.m. Mats.: Wed, & Sat., 2.15 pam. > 
JACK BUCHANAN » » > 
IT’S TIME TO DANCE! 
with ELSIE RANDOLPH men |i 
FRED EMNEY 


HE Pyramid Players, of Gravesend, 
Kent, were founded in 1937, and are 
the only amateur group in the district to 
during the war. 


ductions were Square Pegs .and Goodness, 


Recent pro- - 


How Sad, and the play in rehearsal now for — 


which male cast are required is- Other 
People’s Houses. ,It is felt that there may. 
be temporary war visitors in the district 
who would be glad to join such a group—* 
now is their chance. And this, by the way, 
includes both sexes, for the Pyramid Players 
will welcome women as well as men. 


BRIGHTON Little Theatre Company 

finish - several performances.:of Maug- 
ham’s Home, and..Beauty with one on, 
Sunday, January. 30th. . Nothing if not 
versatile, their recent list includes perform- 
ances of Dusty -Ermine,.Wild Decembers, 
Charity Begins-and Too True to be. Good, 
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LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 
GARRICK — (Tem 4601) 


Daily at 2.30 Mon. Wed. Sat. 7.15 


“SHE FOLLOWS ME ABOUT” 


. By BEN TRAVERS. 


ROBERTSON HARE BASIL RADFORD 
CATHERINE LACEY serce HERON 


(Tem. 4871) 


VAUDEVILLE 


Daily (cx. Mondays), 2.30 
Evenings: Tues.. Wed., Thur., Sat., 
ba areas HARKER 
new come 
MABEL G DENTS CONSTANDUROS 


““ACACKA AVENUE” 


Hubert Gregg, Dorothy Hamilton, Megs Jenkins 


at 6.0 


-H. M. TENNENT LTD. PRODUCTIONS 


| (For times of Performances = Announcements i in the Press) 
ALDWYCH 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


‘THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 


by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


: APOLLO WENDY HILLER 


THE CRADLE SONG 


John _ Gielgud’s Production 


NOEL COWARD’S 


BLITHE SPIRIT 


London's Longest Run. Now in its 3rd Year. 


GLOBE TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 


WHILE THE SUN oruNe: 


HAY MARKET 


JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD 
LESLIE BANKS 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


William Congreve’s Comedy 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND of 


FRANCOISE ROSAY 


DUCHESS 


(of ‘““La Kermesse Heroique’’ and 
“Le Carnet de Bal’ fame) 
Mondays, February 7, 14, 21 and 28, at 3 p.m. 
March 6 and [3 - - 6p.m. 

In aid of 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S RED 
CROSS AND ST. JOHN FUND 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
and the FRENCH IN GREAT BRITAIN FUND 
Registered under the War Charities me 1940 


ST. MARTIN’ s 


THE DRUID’S REST 


A new Comedy by Emlyn Williams 


UNITY HEAT RE 
Goldington Street, N.W.1. 


“WINKLES & CHAMPAGNE” 


The History of the Halls. 


7 Es\Ofe omaah 
3.30 p.m. 


Only 
5391 


Mems 
Eus. 


Sats. and Suns., 


Eris. 
Suns. 


| 
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“The hallmark of good entertainment.”’—Tatler 


SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) 
Eves., 6:15. Wed: Sat.. 


JUNIOR MISS 


“London's most hilarious show.’’—Daily Mail. 


Joan White, Ronald Ward, Peggy Cummins. 
Frank Leighton, LindaGray, Douglas Stewart 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 
Evgs., 6.30. TVhurs., Sat., 2.30 2nd Year 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“Most brilliant comedy London has 
seen for years.’—Sunday Chronicle, 


Lilian Braithwaite, Mary Jerrold, Naunton | 
Wayne, Frank Pettingell. Edmund Wiliard. 


SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) 
Evgs. 6.30. Wed. & Sat., 2 30. 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


“A riot ... intensely funny.’—The Star. 
Sally Gray, Coral Browne, Max Bacon, 
Harry Ross, Charles Farrell, Virginia Winter 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596.) 
Eves 6.300" “Thurs: 6 Sat. 2330 


HALFWAY TO HEAVEN 


“One long glorious laugh.’—Evg. Standard, 
BOBBY HOWES and SYDNEY HOWARD 


2.30. 


GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


LONDON PALLADIUM Daily at 2.30, 5.20 
All Star Variety 


Miller, Ivy Benson and Her Ladies’ Band, 
Webster Booth and Ann Ziegler, etc. 


LONDON HIPPODROME Evenings 5.40 
Mats., Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.25 p.m. 


°**The Lisbon Story’’ 


Over 300 Performances 


PRINCE OF WALES Daily at 2.40, 5.30 
** Strike a New Note ’’ 


Over 500 Performances 


Max 


eae 
ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7Gt. Newport St., W.C: (Tem 7541) 
Until February 6th 
DON ABEL WROTE A TRAGEDY 


by the Quintero Brothers 
Translated by Granville Barker 
Commencing February 10th 
THE WITCH 
by John Masefield 
For daily play and times, please see—Daily Telegraph 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman or What's On 
(Members Only). Theatre Membership 3/- 


Times of performances should be anal by 
reference to daily press. 


Britain by ‘Tue 
PracricrL Pickss, 


Great Br 
and Publishers, 
d Advertising Offices : 


Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., 
Ltp., 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, N.C.4. 


1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 


Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the 


Fleet St., E.C.4. Tel. Central 1556. 


